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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


MECHANISM OR TELEOLOGY IN THE CREATIVE 
PROCESS 


HAT is the source of the control which enters the creative 

process and which accounts for the production of something 

new in respect to the conditions existing prior to creation? In this 

paper, I should like to examine this question by comparing two 
approaches to the problem as it appears in the fine arts. 


I 


The first approach stresses the influences that exist prior to the 
completion of the creative process. The factors conditioning the 
process may be said to condition or push the mind from behind. 
They operate as efficient causes determining what the artist rejects 
or accepts as data for the finished product. This view may be 
called ‘‘mechanistic,’’ since it likens the mind of the artist to a 
machine that works according to preestablished patterns or laws. 

The mechanistic approach is represented by Vincent Tomas in 
a short paper, ‘‘Creativity in Art.’’? I have selected this article 
because it presents a careful and perceptive analysis of the problem 
and because it states the issue clearly and succinctly. 

The other approach emphasizes the futuristic aspect of mind 
and places the locus of control in the completed object toward which 
the artist works. The work of art which does not yet exist may be 
said to lure the mind of the artist as he rejects or accepts possible 
data for inclusion in the finished whole. This interpretation will 
be referred to as ‘‘teleological’’—though the term is inappropriate 
in so far as ‘‘teleological’’ applies to processes moving toward 
preexisting goals. 

Eliseo Vivas’s argument in his essay, ‘‘ Naturalism and Creativ- 
ity,’’* will be taken as representative of the teleological approach, 
for Vivas is the chief target of Tomas’s argument. 

In comparing these approaches, I shall attempt to show the 
weaknesses of the mechanistic theory and to defend the teleological 

1 The Philosophical Review, 67 (January, 1958): 1-15. 


2 Creation and Discovery, Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics (New York: 
The Noonday Press, 1955), pp. 145-158. 
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view. But I shall also contend that neither interpretation con- 
stitutes an adequate explanation of creativity. For, as far as our 
knowledge extends today, it is doubtful whether a rational account 
of creativity is possible. 

II 


In focusing the problem for which he suggests a solution, Tomas 
contrasts the artist’s activity with that of the rifleman who, before 
aiming and firing, sees his target and knows the rules and technique 
necessary to hit the target. The artist does not know until he has 
completed it what it is that he seeks to express: he does not have a 
preconceived plan of the total work before he finishes. Further, 
Tomas points out that many artists claim to be inspired and not in 
complete command over ‘what they do: something beyond them 
seems to direct their work.’ Hence, so far as consciousness is con- 
cerned, the work of art is new or unforeseen in relation to the 
artist’s knowledge prior to creation. 

Tomas also stresses the point that creative work in the arts in- 
volves criticism and controlled manipulation in a medium. The 
artist ‘‘has a sense that his activity is directed—that it is heading 
somewhere.’’* Not only do purpose and direction appear within 
the creative process, but the work of art has an order or structure 
that reveals conscious critical activity on the part of the artist. 
The artist does not admit as appropriate every idea or image that 
occurs to him. He selects and rejects. Indeed, it is the presence 
of the aesthetic order which results from critical judgment that 
distinguishes creative art from fantasies, hack work, and the ex- 
pressions of the mentally ill. Even in the most radical cases, such 
as Nietzsche’s and Coleridge’s experiences of being guided com- 
pletely by a force beyond them, critical activity occurs, for the 
artist must decide to accept or reject the total result once he has 
transcribed it according to the dictates of the inspiration. 


III 


Although Tomas and Vivas seem to agree that creativity in art 
includes both spontaneity and control, they disagree about the 
source and character of the control. According to Vivas, the re- 
quirements that condition the artist’s activity lie in the future, in 
the new whole to be created, which is something only vaguely deter- 
mined at the time the artist is at work. The evidence for this 
assertion, he says, is that the artist produces a result that is novel 

8 Tomas refers to Plato’s theory of divine madness as presented in the Jon 
and to Nietzsche’s well-known description of how creative ideas occurred to him 


as if he were only a spokesman for some source beyond him. 
4 Tomas, p. 3. 
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in respect to the knowledge and data at hand before creation is 
completed. Hence, the factors that influence the outcome of the 
work are not completely given to the artist’s consciousness. Some- 
thing other than what the artist started with must have conditioned 
the finished product. The mind is directed by ‘‘something which 
is not pushing it from behind, so to speak, since it is not yet 
there.’’®> An explanation of creativity, then, must account for 
“‘the control that the new whole exercises over the artist’s mind as 
he proceeds to bring it to birth.’’ ® 

It is Tomas’s conviction that the standards which control the 
artist’s activity are not in the new whole which is not yet there. 
Tomas claims that Vivas is not, after all, making a statement of 
fact, but is proposing a theory to explain a fact. The fact is that 
the artist exercises judgment without a preconception of the out- 
come of his judgment. But this fact does not, Tomas says, imply 
that something which is not yet there lures the mind. Only some- 
thing already there can exercise control over what the artist does. 
Thus Tomas concludes that the artist recognizes what is right and 
what is wrong because ‘‘there is something pushing him from be- 
hind. Whenever the artist goes wrong, he feels himself being 
kicked, and he tries another way which he surmises, trusts, or 
hopes, will not be followed by a kick.’’ And what ‘‘kicks’’ him is 
‘* ‘inspiration,’ which is already there.’’’ 
Tomas is correct, I think, in saying that Vivas’s reference to the 
control of the new whole over the artist’s mind is a theory rather 
than a fact to be explained, if by ‘‘fact’’ is meant ‘‘the phenom- 
enally observed.’’ However, Tomas seems to miss the crux of 
Vivas’s argument, for he ignores the context in which Vivas chal- 
lenges naturalism to explain the telic aspect of creative activity. 
Vivas wants to show that naturalistic theories fail in so far as they 
do not take account of the relation of antecedent conditions to the 
novelty exhibited in the new whole that issues from creative work. 
It is the presence of novelty in the object (which is accepted as fact 
by Vivas) that leads to the theory that the mind must be condi- 
tioned by something which lies in the future. Thus the increment 
of novelty in the created object—which Tomas, as well as Vivas, 
accepts as fact—is the phenomenally observed fact which Vivas 
contends is denied (by implication) by the naturalist or mechan- 
istic interpretation. 

In the same way that Tomas misses the essential point of Vivas’s 
argument, he also misses the difficulties in his own theory. These 


5 Vivas, p. 152. 
6 Ibid., p. 151. 
7 Tomas, p. 13. 
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difficulties can be seen in the consequences implied by alternative 
ways in which Tomas must conceive of inspiration: either as the 
finished creative idea ‘‘already there,’’ ‘‘kicking’’ the artist from 
benind, or as an incomplete and vaguely determined pattern preg- 
nant with possibilities for completion as a new whole. 

Since Tomas observes that inspiration precedes elaboration and 
critical judgment—even if inspiration and elaboration are tele- 
scoped, the creative process culminates in the decision of the artist 
to accept or reject what has been done—it may be that inspiration 
is complete and fully determinate. But if inspiration is complete, 
then control is (as Croce thought) simply the transcribing of what 
already has been created. The artist’s activity is directed by his 
knowledge (conscious or unconscious) of the inspiration which, as 
the created whole, contains knowledge of the qualities to be in the 
physical work of art. On this conception of inspiration, however, 
the crucial problem of creativity—explaining how the mind acts 
creatively to bring forth a new whole—is simply pushed back a 
stage. What is the origin of the inspiration? What conditions 
were operative in bringing it to birth? 

Tomas, however, does not seem to think that the inspiration that 
‘‘kicks’’ the artist is completed and fully formed. He insists that 
the creative process in its entirety includes both inspiration and 
critical control. Thus he speaks of the control in the creative proc- 
ess as something which develops the artist’s inspiration. His view 
in this respect is closer to Samuel Alexander’s than to Croce’s. 
Working in a medium is integral to the growth of the creative idea. 
And inspiration seems comparable to the ‘‘germ’’ from which 
Henry James claims to have developed The Spoils of Poynton.® 

If Tomas does believe that the inspiration which ‘‘kicks’’ the 
artist is not complete, then how could its character influence or 
account for the new result? To say that the inspiration contained 
all the novelty to be found in the completed work would be tan- 
tamount to saying that the inspiration was the vaguely determined 
new whole not yet there. But then Tomas would be faced with 
showing not only the origin of the novelty in the vaguely deter- 
mined whole, but also the source of the control by which the artist 
in finishing his work gives specific, determinate form to the novelty 
of the inspiration. Something else (something other than the 
inspiration itself) must influence the total process if we are to trace 
the artist’s judgment and control to factors that give rise to some- 
thing new. And the question to be answered concerns the source 
of these other influences or conditions. 


8 See the Preface to The Spoils of Poynton, vol. X, The Novels and Tales 
of Henry James (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908). 
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The mechanistic theory as represented by Tomas suggests that 
creation occurs by a kind of trial-and-error method. The artist 
recognizes an idea, a word, a line, a mass, or a color, and rejects it 
because something ‘‘punishes’’ him—makes him dissatisfied: an 
error calls forth a ‘‘kick.’’ But what determines that the artist 
is not satisfied? What ‘‘kicks’’ him for considering the wrong 
idea? He must be dissatisfied because he does not follow the right 
direction. If his inspiration kicks him, then his inspiration already 
‘‘knows’’ what is right. And the inspiration then must envisage 
the result as the marksman envisages hitting his target. But, as 
Tomas insists, the inspiration is already there and, if not complete, 
it could not contain or forsee the novelty to be exhibited in the work 
which is not yet there. 

Yet, the artist must recognize what is wrong because something 
“‘right’’ is vaguely present to him by virtue of which he rejects 
‘‘wrong’’ choices. Knowledge that a judgment is wrong presup- 
poses an awareness of something that is ‘‘right,’’ something to 
which the ‘‘wrong’’ judgment is inadequate. And since the 
‘‘right’’ standard could not be present until creation is complete, 
it must somehow be present in the future, as a ‘‘lure’’ in the crea- 
tive process. 

Tomas himself inadvertently suggests that the artist is ‘‘lured.’’ 
Early in his article, he speaks of the artist as ‘‘heading some- 
where,’’ as being directed.? But an activity that is ‘‘heading 
somewhere’’ presumably is ‘‘lured’’ by that toward which it is 
headed, even if the completed goal is not yet there. 

Tomas also suggests what it is that may constitute at least part 
of the lure for the artist. He mentions two criteria without which 
we would not call artistic work ‘‘creative.’’ 

To the degree that a work lacks coherence and lucidity, to the degree that it is 
not a unified whole the relations between whose parts are felt by aesthetic 


intuition as necessary, not fortuitous, connections, to that degree it will fail to 
be a work of creative art.10 


The absence of coherence and lucidity, two characteristics which 
give a work of art ‘‘positive aesthetic value,’’ is the ground for 
saying that the artist did not exercise control over his activity and 
did not produce a work of creative art.‘ It is the presence of 
coherence and lucidity that mark a work as the product of creative 
rather than passive imagination. 

That the artist’s work is not called creative unless it is valuable 


» Tomas, p. 13. 
10 Ibid., p. 5. 
11 [bid. 
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is, I believe, true. But if the value of the work is a necessary 
condition of creative activity, then value must be among the con- 
trolling factors directing the artist. And it may be that coherence 
and lucidity are two of the values that direct the artist’s mind. 
These, however, could hardly be given by inspiration. They are 
recognized prior to inspiration and to the completion of the work of 
art. Indeed, all creative activity would, on Tomas’s view, seek 
coherence and lucidity. But if these were the only values that 
controlled the artist, his work would not issue in anything unique 
and novel, and it would not be creative. For coherence and lucid- 
ity must be specified in a new way in the new whole, the finished 
work of art. Each work, if it is aesthetically valuable, is organized 
according to its own unique order—its specific coherence—and ex- 
hibits its own unique meaning—which is, I take it, its lucidity. 
Hence, these criteria could constitute only the most general factors 
controlling or directing the artist. And requirements other than 
coherence and lucidity must have directed the creative process. 

It is curious that Tomas is willing to include coherence—unifica- 
tion, ‘‘the relations between whose parts are felt by aesthetic intui- 
tion as necessary [italics mine] . . . connections’’—as a require- 
ment of aesthetic value and, at the same time, is unwilling to accept 
Brand Blanshard’s suggestion that ‘‘invention turns on a surrender 
to the workings of necessity in one’s mind.’’'* Tomas objects that 
Blanshard’s statement implies that aesthetic necessity is analogous 
to logical necessity and leads ‘‘us to postulate an ideal order of 
aesthetic necessity.”’ He points out that Blanshard’s claim that 
the unity of Othello would be destroyed by a different last act is 
misleading. Tomas grants that the Othello with a different last 
act would be a different play. But he argues that the second play 
might be felt to be quite as coherent as the first. 

However, what Tomas fails to see is that, since the second play 
is a different play, its necessity or coherence (if it has any) is also 
different. And it is the coherence of the second play that is then in 
question. Is the specific order of this play sufficient to provide an 
aesthetically valuable whole? By what standards or conditions did 
the artist direct his activity in order to produce the unique coher- 
ence of the new whole? The only evidence of such standards is to 
be found in the new whole—a whole which was not yet there before 
it came into being. 

V 


I have tried to show that Tomas’s proposal that creative activity 
is controlled from behind does not account as adequately as the 


12 Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939), vol. II, p. 139. Quoted in Tomas, p. 14. 
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teleological view for that data which, on Tomas’s admission, must 
be explained. The weakness of the mechanistic theory springs 
from its attempt to place the conditions for creation in something 
existing prior to the perfection of the created product. If these 
conditions are said to be in the inspiration, then either the inspira- 
tion demands additional conditions or characteristics in order that 
it direct the artistic process to a result possessing novelty, or the 
inspiration is complete and is the finished work, and is itself what 
needs to be accounted for in terms of conditions that have brought 
about its origin. Thus, while Tomas’s version of the mechanistic 
approach has the merit of pin-pointing the data to be explained, it 
fails in that it obfuscates the crucial issue. For what needs ex- 
plaining is the presence of novelty as well as evidence of control in 
the work of art. As far as knowledge has advanced, the view that 
the artist’s mind is lured, not pushed, seems more adequate. 

It must be confessed, however, that the teleological theory is not, 
in the scientific sense, an explanation. (On Vivas’s view, of course, 
it is not intended to be a scientific explanation.) For, like the 
mechanistic view, it simply restates the issue. An explanation 
would need to show the origin of novelty in the new whole not yet 
there ; and it would need to show how artistic activity can be lured 
by something not yet evident to the artist’s consciousness. To 


account fully for the conditions present in what is not yet there 
would, in scientific terms, involve correlating the finished work with 
antecedent conditions. But an account of this kind—if it could be 
given—would need to trace what is new to something old and would 
thereby deny what it set out to explain: the novelty of the work 
of art. 


It is significant that the mechanistic and the teleological views 
cannot combine fidelity to the data with rational treatment of the 
creative process. Tomas claims that the mind could not be lured, 
but must be pushed from behind, because only something already in 
existence could control the creative process. Vivas claims that the 
mind could not be pushed from behind, but must be lured, because 
qualities in the result—qualities involving the originality to be 
accounted for—are not in existence before the created process is 
complete. Tomas emphasizes the need for existing conditions in 
order to account for judgment and control. But he thereby ignores 
novelty. Vivas does not ignore novelty, but he rejects the need to 
account for control and judgment by identifying conditions that 
are actually in existence. Thus, given the presence of something 
genuinely new in the art object, he insists that creativity must be 
directed by something not yet existing, and a rational account of 
creativity seems impossible. Yet, given a rational account, the 
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presence of originality in the work is denied. Hence, either the 
data must be ignored, or creativity in art remains a mystery. 


Cart R. Hausman 
Kansas State UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSOR STENIUS ON THE TRACTATUS 


HE literature on the Tractatus is beginning to resemble the 

literature on the real meaning of the White Whale. Professor 
Stenius has contributed a book ? which seems to me in some respects 
quite useful, in others misleading. 

One of the central doctrines of the Tractatus is the picture the- 
ory of language, and Professor Stenius is concerned to present it 
clearly—while he does not everywhere agree with what he takes to 
be Wittgenstein’s views on the matter, he believes that the picture 
theory can nonetheless be given a clear and consistent sense and 
that it is worth while examining it, not merely out of a purely his- 
torical interest, but more, with a view to gaining an insight into the 
nature of language. 

Professor Stenius introduces the concept of a picture in Chapter 
VI, but there is some important (and useful) preliminary material 
in Chapter IV, which is entitled ‘‘ Logical Space.’’ Tractatus 2.061 
is: ‘‘ Atomic facts are independent of each other,’’ and 2.062 reads: 
‘‘From the existence or non-existence of an atomic fact we cannot 
infer the existence or non-existence of another’’; the question 
arises, what sorts of sentences can be elementary sentences ? in view 
of the fact that for so many of the predicates of our language (e.g., 
‘‘red,’’ ‘‘long’’) there exists another predicate (e.g., ‘‘blue,’’ 
‘*short’’) which is not the negation of the first, but which is never- 
theless incompatible with it? By means of a simple artificial ex- 
ample, Professor Stenius introduces a concept ‘‘dimension,’’ which 
he says can be generalized as follows: ‘‘A world has as many di- 
mensions as it has mutually independent components of descrip- 
tion’’ (p. 40). The expression ‘‘component of description’’ is not 
defined, but what is meant may be put as follows. To say that a 
world has » dimensions is to say that of all the sentences true of 
that world, there is a set of at most n members p, . . . p, such that 
no p; is implied by any subset of the remaining members; if a sen- 

1 Wittgenstein’s Tractatus; A Critical Exposition of Its Main Lines of 


Thought. Erik Stenius. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1960. xi, 241 p. 
$5.00. 


2I use ‘‘sentence’’ rather than ‘‘proposition’’ throughout, following Pro- 
fessor Stenius. Numbers with decimal places refer to passages in the Tractatus. 
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tence q, is incompatible with p; and is not incompatible with any 
subset of the members of the set other than p,, then q, reports a 
possible fact that is in the same dimension as the fact reported by 
p; Every conjunction of sentences that contains a description of 
one fact from each dimension determines, is a complete description 
of, a possible world; each of these possible worlds is a point in 
‘*logical space’’—an n-dimensional logical space if the world has n 
dimensions. Now clearly facts, or states of affairs, of different 
dimensions are independent of one another, but possible facts of 
the same dimension are not. Any dimension in which there are 
only two possible facts is called a two-valued dimension, and any 
dimension in which there are more than two possible facts is called 
a many-valued dimension. As we said, most of the predicates of 
our language (e.g., ‘‘red’’) have contraries as well as contra- 
dictories in the language, and hence, for them, ‘‘That is P’’ will 
describe a fact that is in a many-valued dimension. A world all of 
whose dimensions are two-valued is said to fit into a ‘‘yes-and-no’’ 
space—i.e., if P is a predicate that has no contrary, but only a 
contradictory, say Q, then we can call one, say P, the yes-value for 
the dimension and the other, Q, the no-value for the dimension. 
Wittgenstein, then, is interpreted to be saying in the Tractatus that 
the logical space into which our world fits is a yes-and-no space: all 
the sentences of our language that have contraries in the language 
must be regarded as analyzable into truth-functions of sentences 
that have only contradictories. Only the latter can be elementary 
sentences—and in fact, only the positive among them (e.g., ‘‘z is 
P”’ as opposed to ‘‘z is Q,’’ which in a two-valued dimension means 
the same as ‘‘It is not the case that x is P’’), in accordance with 
Tractatus 2, 2.06, and 4.211. Such sentences report atomic facts. 
And atomic facts are now clearly independent of one another. 

Careful and clear interpretations are also given in Chapter IV 
of 1.11 to 1.13, and of 3.4 (‘‘The sentence determines a position in 
logical space . . .’’) to 3.42. 

So much seems quite correct as an interpretation of Wittgen- 
stein’s intentions with regard to elementary sentences and atomic 
facts. What is not made at all clear until much later is just why 
Wittgenstein should have developed such notions in the first place. 
Why atomic facts? In the concluding section of Chapter IV, cer- 
tain passages from the Tractatus are cited which suggest that 
Wittgenstein approved of what Professor Stenius calls ‘‘Hume’s 
theses’’ to the effect that there is no necessary connection between 
states of affairs at one time and states of affairs at another, and this 
is said to be ‘‘closely connected with his [Wittgenstein’s] concep- 
tion of the world as constructed of mutually independent atomic 
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states of affairs.’’ But Hume, of course, had no such conception 
of the world as has been sketched above. Nor do we find any other 
clue to its sources in Chapters I to III. Chapter II is an attempt 
at an interpretation of Tractatus 1.1 (‘‘The world is the totality of 
facts, not of things’’), which appears to me entirely unsuccessful, 
even incoherent—e.g., the remarks of page 23 (‘‘Since what we 
experience is always only about a thing and never the thing in 
itself, . . .’’) and the perceptual analogy of section 4 (‘‘To sum 
up: The concept of a field of perception can be regarded as a con- 
cept within the category of facts. To organize it means that the 
field of perception breaks up into simpler facts. The particular 
objects are perceived because this breaking-up is combined with a 
structuring of the simpler facts into things and predicates of 
things ...’’). And Chapter III contains only a set of termino- 
logical distinctions (‘‘Sachverhalt,’’ ‘‘Tatsache,’’ ‘‘Sachlage’’). 
In Chapter VI (p. 107) and more fully in Chapter X (p. 197 ff.) 
one route to this world picture is described, which Professor Stenius 
believes may not have been the only route, but which he believes 
contributed to a considerable degree. This route is the picture 
theory of language. 

And I believe it is a relevant and important criticism to make 
of a book on the Tractatus that it first spells out the various doc- 
trines, leaving the reader to wait for their sources later in the text. 
For the chief difficulty one faces in studying the Tractatus is just 
this question, what is the form of the argument? What does 
Wittgenstein take to be supporting what? One cannot see it 
rightly if one goes proposition by proposition, section by section, 
interpreting as one goes. Its elaborate numbering system leads the 
beginner to expect the ordering of a proof in mathematics: from 
the more to the less obvious. And this is of course just what we 
do not find in the Tractatus, which opens with some of the most 
obscure remarks in all of philosophy. 

Chapter V is concerned with the concept ‘‘substance’’ in the 
Tractatus and contains some useful remarks on logical form, but 
for present purposes the important point made here is that Witt- 
genstein means by ‘‘objects’’ not only simple things but also prop- 
erties (relational and nonrelational). This seems to me to be a 
mistake, but rather than cite passages in the Tractatus to make the 
point that it is,’ I shall try to show why Wittgenstein cannot have 


3 Professor Irving M. Copi does so in ‘‘Objects, Properties, and Relations 
in the Tractatus,’’ Mind, April, 1958. (Professor Copi also makes the point in 
this article that Wittgenstein did not regard truth-functions of elementary 
sentences as pictures. This will be discussed below.) Professor Stenius men- 
tions this article in a footnote on page 137, but pronounces it a misinterpreta- 
tion. It is of interest to note that both Professor Stenius and Professor Copi 
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meant this on pain of making the picture theory of language (the 
theory of pictures in general) incoherent. 

‘*An articulate field F is called a picture (true or false) of the 
articulate field G if there is a key of interpretation (C) according 
to which the elements of F are considered to stand for the elements 
of G. The picture F is said to be true or false according as it is an 
isomorphic picture of G in respect of (C) or not’’ (Chapter VI, 
p. 96). Let us try this out. How might a— b be seen as pictur- 
ing the fact that Smith hates Jones? For example, consider the 
letters ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ to stand for Smith and Jones respectively, 
and the arrow for—for what? the relation ‘‘hates’’? But then 
the picture is not a fact, an articulate field; it is merely a collection 
of three objects. As Professor Stenius rightly insists (p. 91 ff. 
and p. 130 ff.) the arrow must not be taken to stand for a relation ; 
it is rather that the relation in which ‘‘a’’ stands to ‘‘b’’—namely 
‘*being at the tail end of an arrow which points to’’ (let us call this 
the ‘‘arrow-relation’’)—stands for the relation ‘‘hates.’’ The 
arrow is not an element of the picture; it is what Professor Stenius 
ealls a ‘‘characteristic of a predicate’’ (by ‘‘predicate’’ Professor 
Stenius means throughout not a verbal expression but a property, 
relational or nonrelational). The elements of the picture are the 
letters ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ and the arrow-relation; these stand for the 
objects Smith, Jones, and the relation ‘‘hates,’’ respectively. 

But this is very queer indeed.* Is the relational property 
“‘being at the tail end of ...’’ an element of this picture? 
Though it is certainly exemplified in it, possessed by the objects 
‘a’? and ‘‘b.’’ Well, why not say: in that this relation is here 
exemplified, we shall call it an element? The conclusive answer 
appears to me to be this. Suppose it is said that this, $%, is to 


be seen as picturing (from the rear) Smith standing to the left 
of Jones; the figures are considered to stand for Smith and 
Jones, and the relation ‘‘being to the left of’’ in the picture is 
considered to stand for the relation ‘‘being to the left of’’ in the 
field pictured. But how is this? How do I take this relation as 


take the same passage in the Philosophical Investigations (#46) in which 
Wittgenstein refers to the ‘‘objects’’ of the Tractatus, to support their own 
views about the nature of ‘‘objects.’’ Which it would do if all we were 
concerned with was the question, ‘‘What are the ultimate elements of the 
world?,’’ because, as Wittgenstein points out in Investigations #48, it doesn’t 
matter which we say. But we are not concerned here with this question, but 
rather with the question, ‘‘ What can the ultimate elements be if a sentence is 
a picture of a fact?’’ And here it does matter which we say. 

4 But we cannot object, ‘‘And then what relates the elements?,’’ for Pro- 
fessor Stenius has an answer: the elements are of different logical form, and 
nothing further is needed to relate them. 
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standing for itself? We should have to say that the picture and 
the fact pictured literally share an element (the relation ‘‘being to 
the left of’’)—and then what does the picturing or representing of 
what? Suppose, for example, I were to paint a picture of Smith’s 
body, leaving a hole in the canvas where the head should be, and 
suppose I were to get Smith to put his head through the hole—and 
now call what is there a picture of Smith. 

Moreover, things sound worse (though the point is the same) 
when we turn to sentences and consider Professor Stenius’s strug- 
gles with 4.221 (‘‘It is obvious that in the analysis of sentences we 
must come to elementary sentences which consist of names in imme- 
diate connection . . . ,’’ Stenius, p. 125) and 3.22 (‘‘In the sen- 
tence the name deputizes for the thing,’’ Stenius, p. 135). On 
page 136 we find Professor Stenius allowing that one relation (e.g., 
that which the word ‘‘Smith’’ has to the word ‘‘Jones’’ in the 
sentence ‘‘Smith is to the left of Jones’’) is the name of another 
(that of being to the left of). Even apart from the extreme pecu- 
liarity of regarding a relation as a name, this will rule out the 
possibility of sentences in which the relation between the names 
(of things) is the same as the relation between the things them- 
selves—e.g., a sentence such as ‘‘ab,’’ which is intended to say that 
Smith is to the left of Jones. But this would be an entirely 
arbitrary restriction. And in any event it seems directly opposed 
to Wittgenstein’s own intentions—cf., for example, 3.1431 and 
4.0311. (Professor Stenius cites these passages himself, but sug- 
gests that Wittgenstein sometimes misinterpreted Wittgenstein’s 
picture theory. ) 

If properties, relational and nonrelational, are not regarded as 
elements of the picture and the fact pictured, then the fact that the 
relation between ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b”’ in ‘‘ab’’ is the same as the relation 
Smith is being said to have to Jones constitutes no difficulty. We 
can say: that ‘‘a’’ is to the left of ‘‘b’’ says that Smith is to the 
left of Jones (Cf. 3.1432.) 

Nevertheless it is not for no reason that Professor Stenius so 
interprets ‘‘objects’’—i.e., even apart from such textual evidence 
as he cites and from his account of facts in Chapter II. It seems 
to me that there are two reasons. First, if one takes ‘‘objects’’ as 
restricted to objects, it follows that elementary sentences and the 
facts they picture must be relational: there can be none of the sort 
‘*a is red,’’ for sentences of the form ‘‘z is P’’ contain only one 
name of an object, and ‘‘ An atomic fact is a combination of objects 
(entities, things)’’ (2.01). Well, one might ask, why not? Witt- 
genstein did, after all, explicitly tell us that sentences such as 
‘‘a is red’’ are non-elementary (6.3751). The answer seems to be 
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this: the picture theory becomes useless as an account of how an 
ordinary language has meaning, for we do not know what the anal- 
ysis of such sentences could be. And Professor Stenius thinks to 
find something enlightening about language in the picture theory. 

Second, if we accept Professor Stenius’s interpretation, we can 
avoid a certain difficult problem. According to Professor Stenius, 
we see ‘‘Smith is to the left of Jones’’ (8) as a picture in that we 
are considering the elements ‘‘Smith,’’ ‘‘Jones,’’ and the relation 
between them to stand for Smith, Jones, and the relation ‘‘being 
to the left of’’; one who is given this key of interpretation can then 
understand 8 as a picture of the fact that Smith is to the left of 
Jones. But if the relation between the words ‘‘Smith’’ and 
‘*Jones’’ in § is not element of S, and if I am thus not told what i 
stands for, am told only what the elements ‘‘Smith’’ and ‘‘Jones’’ 
stand for, how is it that I know (if I do) that the fact that these 
words stand in the relation they have to each other in S says that 
Smith is to the left of Jones? Perhaps there could be a language 
in which in every sentence the relation between the words is exactly 
that which is being ascribed to the objects named by the words, and 
perhaps it is some such language that Wittgenstein has in mind in 
the Tractatus; but even so the student of such a language would 
have to learn in some way that this was in general true of that 
language, and Wittgenstein does not tell us how this piece of in- 
formation is to be understood. Miss G. E. M. Anscombe (An Intro- 
duction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, Chapter 6) gives a very help- 
ful account of Tractatus 5.542 (‘‘But it is clear that ‘A believes 
that p,’ ‘A thinks p,’ ‘A says p,’ are of the form ‘ ‘‘p’’ says 
p’...’’) in which she makes out that ‘‘ ‘p’ says that p’’ is a mean- 
ingful sentence in the system of the Tractatus, but it is not at all 
clear how such a sentence could be regarded as a picture or as a 
compound of sentences that are pictures. Obviously it cannot be 
that a relation (what? ‘‘says that’’?) is being ascribed to the 
sentence-picture and the fact in the sentence ‘‘ ‘p’ says that p’’— 
and indeed, it is not things, but facts to which such a supposed 
relation would have to be ascribed (‘‘The picture is a fact,’’ 2.14), 
and facts cannot be named (3.144). 

But despite this, as we said above, it will not do to interpret 
‘‘objects’’ so as to include properties as well as objects—on pain of 
making the picture theory incoherent. And this means that sen- 
tences such as ‘‘a is red’’ cannot be regarded as pictures—directly, 
that is, for they may be said indirectly to be pictures in that 
they are analyzable into rational sentences which are themselves 
pictures. 


In Chapter VIII Professor Stenius tries to make out that truth- 
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functional compounds may also be regarded as pictures.’ In sum, 
the account is as follows. Consider the compound sentence, ‘‘ Alan 
loves Brian and Brian loves Alan’’; this cannot be regarded as a 
picture in the sense of isomorphic representation, for the elements 
‘*Alan’’ and ‘‘Brian’’ of the sentence do not stand in a one-one 
correspondence with the objects they name—there are two ‘‘ Alan’’s 
to one Alan, and two ‘‘Brian’’s to one Brian. Nevertheless rules 
ean be given (p. 149) in accordance with which the sentence can be 
transformed into a picture—e.g., replace the tokens of the type 
‘‘Alan’’ with one object say ‘‘a,’’ and the tokens of the type 
‘‘Brian’’ with one object, say ‘‘b,’’ and the relation ‘‘being to the 
left of the squiggle ‘loves’ to the left of’’ which holds between 
‘*Alan’’ and ‘‘Brian’’ and between ‘‘Brian’’ and ‘‘ Alan’’ by the 
arrow-relation, and the result, which is a picture, is: a= b. 

But how does it come out that this is a picture of the fact that 
Alan loves Brian and Brian loves Alan? True, in the picture, ‘‘a’’ 
has the arrow-relation to ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘b’’ has it to ‘‘a,’’ but how does 
it come out that the fact that both these relations hold between ‘‘a’’ 
and ‘‘b’’ says that both Alan loves Brian and Brian loves Alan? 

I choose this example because it (mistakenly) seems most favor- 
able for Professor Stenius’s account, for things seem to get worse 
when we turn to the wedge and the horseshoe. How is ‘‘ Alan loves 
Brian or Brian loves Alan’’ to be transformed into a picture? Of 
course alternations can be translated into conjunctions, but what 
is to be done with negation, then? Professor Stenius suggests that 
““Tt is not the case that Alan loves Brian’’ is to be transformed into 
a picture as follows: a 06. That is, the absence of the arrow- 
relation between ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ is to represent this fact. (Thus 
truth-functional contradictions clearly cannot be transformed into 
pictures.) But for one thing, this is not a picture at all for Witt- 
genstein, for whom a picture is a set of objects standing in a certain 
relation to each other. And Wittgenstein apart, it is quite absurd; 
because I do not show in my drawing of Alan and Brian every 
relation that I believe they have to each other, it by no means 
follows that I am representing them as not having these relations. 
If I want to represent the fact that Alan is not giving an apple to 
Brian, I do not draw Alan not giving an apple to Brian (what on 
earth should I draw if I were to try to draw this?) ; it seems rather 
that I draw Alan giving an apple to Brian and say that this is not 
the case. And this in fact seems to be Wittgenstein’s own view 
of the matter. 


5 Once again, I do not here cite passages from the Tractatus that suggest 
that this is a mistake—for this, cf. Copi, op. cit. I try to show that the ac- 
count given will not do, and this with only a minor concern for the question 
whether or not it is Wittgenstein’s. 
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In fact there is no way of regarding a compound sentence as a 
picture or transforming one into a picture. For the connectives 
cannot appear in the picture, either as deputizing elements 
(‘*. . . My fundamental thought is that the ‘logical constants’ do 
not represent,’’ 4.0312) or as the arrow in ‘‘a— b’’ (‘‘That V, D, 
etc., are not relations in the sense of right and left, etc., is obvious,’’ 
5.42). At best it can be the bases of the truth-functional com- 
pounds that are pictures. If the compounds were pictures they 
would be things whose sense you could understand independently, 
in which case the truth-functional calculus would be a sort of 
natural science of facts. Whereas it is not; and what we should 
say (according to Wittgenstein) is that the sense of a compound is 
a mere function of the sense of its bases (5.2341). 

To return to the question, what is the source of the world-view 
sketched above: Professor Stenius’s account is, in brief, as follows. 
(Cf. Chapter X, pp. 199, 200. I have altered the example used 
there because if ‘‘objects’’ are restricted to objects, then, as we 
said, ‘‘a is red’’ cannot be regarded as a picture.) The syntactical 
properties ‘‘preceding the expression ‘is to the left of’ which pre- 
cedes’’ and ‘‘preceding the expression ‘is to the right of’ which 
precedes’’ are logically independent : it is possible to write ‘‘a is to 
the left of b and a is to the right of b.’’ But if this is interpreted 
in the usual way, what it says could not be the case. But it looks 
as if it could be transformed into a picture. Hence it must be pos- 
sible to analyze, translate ‘‘it into a sentence which shows that it 
cannot be transformed into a picture, i.e., a translation of it into a 
contradiction in the truth-functional sense.’’ And this must be so 
also for every sentence ‘‘p-q’’ in which ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ are incom- 
patible. Hence if ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ are contraries, they are not ele- 
mentary sentences. And atomic facts are all independent of each 
other. 

Professor Stenius brings out the mistake in this argument (cf. 
p. 201), thus stressing the independence of the (or at any rate a) 
picture theory and logical atomism. But what concerns us here is 
rather only this, the fact that, valid or not, it cannot have been 
Wittgenstein’s argument. For it cannot be supposed that Wittgen- 
stein regarded truth-functional compounds either as, or as trans- 
formable into, pictures. 

It has often been said that Wittgenstein drew atomism somehow 
from the picture theory, but it has never in fact been successfully 
made out how he could have thought to do so. In fact I think we 
should regard them as having been related, in his mind, only in the 
following way. (1) All sentences must be analyzable into truth 
functions of independent elementary sentences if (2) the truth- 
functional calculus is to constitute a conclusive formal criterion for 
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the distinction between sense and nonsense. Which it does. (3) 
The elementary sentences are little pictures of states of affairs. 
(4) And so thoughts are all pictures of states of affairs or functions 
of pictures of states of affairs; the rest is nonsense. 3 does not 
imply or even suggest 1, much less 2; it is rather like this, that 1, 
2, and 3 together imply 4. It is 4 that he himself said was of prime 
importance to him, and it is only in 4 that the doctrines come 
together. 

In Chapter [X, Professor Stenius has some interesting things to 
say about modality (the picture theory is to apply only to the 
phrastic, in Hare’s terminology, and useful remarks are made about 
the modal neustic). Chapter X contains much that is very good 
indeed. It is primarily concerned with the similarity between the 
internal (formal) structure of language and the internal (formal) 
structure of Reality, and that the argument turns on the interpre- 
tation of the picture theory discussed above by no means detracts 
from its interest. An interpretation is given of what can be shown 
but not said, and among other things, the point is made that pseudo 
(non-depicting) statements ascribing formal properties are not 
translatable into respectable (depicting) statements about lan- 
guage. In Chapter XI a parallel is draw between Wittgenstein 
and Kant. 


In the end, the question always arises: was the trip worth while? 
From a historical point of view, a careful, detailed discussion of the 
Tractatus is certainly worthwhile in view of the obscurity of the 
work itself and the influence it had. But it seems to me that it has 
yet to be shown that a careful study of the Tractatus is of value 
from the point of view of one who is in search of a better under- 
standing of the nature of language. 

For a long time people ignored the Tractatus. After all, the 
Tractatus allows for only descriptive statements in the indicative 
mood, and, as Wittgenstein reminded us in the Investigations, there 
are countless many other uses of language—and besides what is to 
be gained by doing analysis? But now people are studying the 
Tractatus again; they say we can separate out the good from the 
bad in it. Miss Anscombe (op. cit., p. 78) tells us that ‘‘ Wittgen- 
stein used to say [in his later years] that the Tractatus was not all 
wrong: it was not like a bag of junk professing to be a clock, but 
a clock that did not tell you the right time,’’ and Professor Stenius 
tells us that there is nothing in the Investigations to suggest that 
Wittgenstein rejected the picture theory; ‘‘his remarks on the 
subject seem only to emphasize that the picture theory does not 
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explain the essence of language to nearly so great an extent as he 
had believed in the Tractatus’’ (Stenius, p. 158). 

But it seems to me that, if we consider only its most famous 
central doctrines, the Tractatus will harm rather than help us—and 
this even if we expect enlightenment with regard only to descrip- 
tive language in the indicative. For it encourages in general a too 
narrowly restricted conception of the nature of logical relations. 
Miss Anscombe (op. cit.) mentions the unfortunate remarks in the 
Tractatus about the will, which are consequences of this narrow 
conception of logical relations. Modality in general has no room 
in the Tractatus. And we can mention another unfortunate conse- 
quence, one which is, I think, also worth mentioning for its own 
sake. 

As we all know by now, there are logical impossibilities that 
cannot be shown to be logical contradictions within formal logic— 
e.g., ‘‘x is red and blue,’’ ‘‘z is to the left of y and y is to the left 
of x.’’ Weare told: ignore this; let us go along with Wittgenstein 
in supposing that such sentences are therefore analyzable into 
truth-functional contradictions (or at any rate formal contradic- 
tions), with a view to understanding his main intention. But to 
ignore this is to ignore an important feature of language, which 
ean be (very summarily) brought out as follows. S: For every 
pair of non-self-contradictory sentences ‘‘x is P,’’ and ‘‘z is P,”’ 
that are incompatible with each other, there is a third sentence 
“*z is not Q”’ that is non-self-contradictory and is incompatible with 
both ‘‘z is P,’’ and ‘‘z is P,’’—with only one class of exceptions. 
(a) This is obviously true if ‘‘z is P,’’ (e.g., ‘‘x is red’’) and ‘‘z is 
P,”’ (e.g., ‘‘x is blue) are mere contraries as opposed to contradic- 
tories. (‘‘x is not not-yellow’”’ is incompatible with both.) (b) 
But suppose that ‘‘z is P,’’ and ‘‘z is P,’’ are what certainly ap- 
pear to be contradictories: i.e., suppose ‘‘P,’’ is ‘‘not-P,.’’ Con- 
sider, for example, the pair ‘‘z is red,’’ and ‘‘z is not red.’’ But 
would one say of a sound or thought that it is not red? Of course 
it would not be incorrect to say this—for sounds and thoughts are 
indeed not red—but it would be misleading: the normal use of ‘‘It 
isn’t red’’ is such as to imply that the thing is of some other color, 
blue, green, purple, .... If aman said of a thought he had just 
had that it was red, we should of course take him to be talking 
metaphorically ; and if it then came out that he was not, the situa- 
tion would not call for ‘‘Thoughts are not red,’’ but rather, per- 
haps, for ‘‘Thoughts are not the sorts of things that can have a 
color, they aren’t spatially extended objects,’’ for he has not made 
a mistake as to the color of a thing but as to the type of a thing— 
i.e., as to the meanings of the words he used. One can see this if 
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one asks how it might come out that he was not talking metaphori- 
cally. To say of a thought that it is (literally) not red is like 
saying of ‘‘The King of France is bald’’ that it is not true: as Mr. 
Strawson has reminded us, we do not say of a subject-predicate 
sentence whose subject fails to refer that it is just—not true, for 
this in the normal use implies that it is false. And as Mr. Strawson 
has pointed out, we seem to take the existence (we should add ‘‘in 
the relevant sense’’—Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Strawson exist in 
different senses) of what the subject term purports to refer to as a 
condition of the truth or falsity of a subject-predicate sentence. 
Hence while it is not incorrect to say that ‘‘The King of France is 
bald’’ is not true—for it is indeed not true—it is misleading: it 
suggests that a certain condition is met which is in fact not met. 
Similarly, to say in the normal way of an object that it is not red 
is also to suggest that a certain condition is met, namely that the 
thing in question is spatially extended. 

I shall call the pair ‘‘z is red’’ and ‘‘z is not-red’’ direct con- 
tradictories, and ‘‘z is not spatially extended’’ their radical ° con- 
trary. ‘‘xis P,’’ and ‘‘x is P,’’ are direct contradictories if ‘‘P,’’ 
either is or is definable as ‘‘not-P,’’; and if there is a Q such that 
both direct contradictories suggest that x is Q, then ‘‘z is not Q’’ 
is their radical contrary. ‘‘Q’’ may then be said to be on a dif- 
ferent (higher) level from that of P, and P,. And S can be re- 
written: with one class of exceptions, every pair of direct contra- 
dictories has a radical contrary. 

And this seems true. For most P, ‘‘P or not-P’’ seems to mark 
a distinction only within a certain reference class, the class of Q’s. 
‘*Colored or colorless’’—it is of bits of clear glass or cellophane 
that we in fact, in the normal way, say ‘‘They’re colorless, they’re 
not colored.’’ It would be as misleading to say of a thought that 
it is (literally) colorless as it would be to say of a thought that it 
is not red: it would suggest it was with that thought as with a bit 
of glass—untinted, clear. If a man said of a thought he had just 
had that it was colored, we should of course take him to be talking 
metaphorically ; and if it then came out that he was not, the situa- 
tion would not call for ‘‘Thoughts are colorless,’’ but rather, per- 
haps, for ‘‘ Thoughts are not the sorts of things that can be colored, 
they aren’t spatially extended,’’ for he has made a mistake as to 
the type of a thing—i.e., as to the meanings of the words he used. 
One can see this if one asks how it might come out that he was not 
talking metaphorically. Again ‘‘has more than five members or 

6 I borrow this latter term from Miss Anscombe’s discussion (op. cit., p. 48 


ff.) of Wittgenstein on Russell’s Theory of Descriptions; a subject-predicate 
sentence whose subject-term fails to refer, she called radically false. 
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has not more than five members’’—if I am forced to choose, I shall 
say that my left thumb has not got more than five members; but it 
is a mere joke to force a man to choose: my left thumb isn’t a 
group, and so neither applies. ‘‘Is to the left of or is not to the 
left of’—my thoughts cannot be so ordered. In fact, the only 
pairs of direct contradictories that do exhaust the universe, that do 
not presuppose some reference class within which the distinction is 
being drawn, are those in which ‘‘P’’ is what might be called a 
type-characterization, expressions such as ‘‘is spatially extended,’’ 
‘is temporally extended,’’ The reference class for ‘‘is 
spatially extended or is not spatially extended’’ is the class of 
objects (individual, subjects of predication). And hence it is only 
such pairs of direct contradictories that have no radical contrary: 
the only Q such that ‘‘z is P’’ and ‘‘z is not-P’’ both suggest that 
x is Q, where ‘‘P’’ is a type-characterization, is: is an object (in- 
dividual, subject of predication), and ‘‘z is (is not) an object 
(individual, subject of predication)’’ is plain nonsense.: (Mr. 
Pickwick is of course as much a subject of predication as Mr. Straw- 
son is. It is worth remarking also that the difference between them 
is not a difference in type. We can take our choice and say either 
that their difference is a difference in mode of existence or that it 
is a difference in mode of description. ) 

The predicates of our actual language fall into different levels, 
and this is hidden from us by the systems of formal logic. ‘‘ (x) (x 
is red or z is not red)’’ can of course be called a necessary truth if 
restrictions are made on the range of the variable zx: this is just 
what is done in logic. And this, I think, is just what is done by 
Wittgenstein in the Tractatus. If elementary sentences must have 
no contraries, but only contradictories, then we might think that 
the predicates of elementary sentences would all have to be type- 
characterizations, in order that radical contraries be eliminated. 
And then it would follow that there could only be one elementary 
sentence, for ‘‘a R, b’’ and ‘‘a R, b’’ are incompatible if ‘‘R,’’ and 
‘*R,’’ are type-characterizations. Moreover, the elementary sen- 
tences would not be contingent in the way in which, say, ‘‘a is to 
the left of b’’ is contingent: if ‘‘a and b are spatially related”’ is 
true (false) of a pair of objects then it is necessarily true (false) 
of them, whereas although it is true that necessarily if a is to the 
left of b then a is to the left of b, it is not true that if a is to the left 
of b it is necessarily to the left of b. (It is worth stressing that, 
although something is gained when one reaches sentences whose 
predicates are type-characterizations, something else is lost. What 
is gained is the possibility of necessary truths of the form (x) (Fx 
or —Fx) where the range of the variable x is unlimited; but at the 
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same time ‘‘F'z’’ has ceased to be contingent.) Wittgenstein, in 
fact, calls sentences whose predicates are type-characterizations 
formal (e.g., 2.0251: ‘‘Space, time and colour (colouredness) are 
forms of objects’’—though I do not know what ‘‘color’’ does in this 
list) and, therefore, attempts at saying what cannot be said, but 
can only be shown. Thus such sentences, far from being elemen- 
tary, do not even have a sense. Their role is played by the prior 
restrictions on the types of objects whose names can appear in 
the various different elementary sentences. (Cf. 2.0121, ‘‘. . . If 
things can occur in atomic facts, this possibility must already lie 
in them... ,’’ and in general, 2.01 to 2.1.) But the net effect is 
that we are led to overlook, to leave unexamined, certain relation- 
ships amongst predicates which are also logical relationships but 
which do not (perhaps cannot) appear in the systems of logic. 

Professor Stenius, of course, by no means overlooks the difficul- 
ties that would be involved in carrying out the program of showing 
how our world really does fit into a yes-and-no space. He himself 
suggests that we disentangle the picture theory from this program, 
the picture theory being stateable, and indeed useful, independently 
of it. And this brings me to my second general remark, namely 
that, divorced from this program, the picture theory in the Tracta- 
tus seems very thin indeed. ‘‘A sentence is a picture, a model; 
understanding a sentence is like understanding a picture, a model.”’ 
But what is understanding a picture? The only answer provided 
by the Tractatus is an answer that terminates in simple objects and 
atomic facts, and if this is eliminated, we are left with—aphorisms. 

Probably the Tractatus should be studied, and not merely by 
those with an interest in the history of philosophy in this century. 
But it seems to me that its value lies not in what it says but in 
certain things that it hints at. Some of the aphorisms will bear 
much thinking on—5.473 (‘‘. . . In a certain sense we cannot make 
mistakes in logic’’), 5.4732 (‘‘We cannot give a sign the wrong 
sense’’), and 6.123 (‘‘It is clear that the laws of logic cannot them- 
selves obey further logical laws . . .’’) come to mind as of partic- 
ular interest. I say ‘‘hints’’ rather than ‘‘suggests’’ for these are 
mere hints: the work remains to be done. And I think that one 
who sets out to do it will do better to begin on his own rather than 
hunt about for enlightenment in the Tractatus. 


JUDITH JARVIS 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Notion of Analytic Truth. R. M. Martin. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. xv, 124 p. $5.00. 


This book is short, very condensed, and highly technical. It 
will be found difficult by those who are not acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Martin’s earlier Truth and Denotation, of which, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a very valuable appendix. (The logical ap- 
paratus is substantially the same in both, though there are some 
minor differences.) The object of the book is to give an exact 
analysis of the notion of analytic truth. Martin assumes that this 
can be done only with reference to a specific language system whose 
syntax and semantics have been fully formalized. He recognizes 
that other logicians (e.g., Carnap and Tarski) have given such 
analyses before. His own solution has the advantage over theirs 
that the semantical metalanguage (and its subsidiary syntactical 
metalanguage) in which the definition is formulated is simpler than 
theirs (it needs only the first-order predicate calculus). 

Alternative definitions of ‘‘analytic in L’’ are developed in 
Chapter II, and their adequacy is examined in Chapter III. Chap- 
ter IV develops some consequences for semantics of Martin’s con- 
cept of analytic truth. For the philosopher who is not a specialist 
in formal logic and semantics, the last chapter of the book will be 
the most rewarding. In it, Martin considers critically alternative 
formulations by Frege, Hilbert and Ackermann, Hilbert and 
Bernays, Tarski, and Quine. And he has some overbrief but 
penetrating comments on Professor Morton White’s rejection of 
the possibility of explicating analytic truth in purely logical terms. 
A reading of Chapter V should make the devotee of the currently 
fashionable ‘‘philosophy of ordinary language’’ realize that this 
problem, at least, has been removed from his jurisdiction. 

It is perhaps a failing of the book that the necessity of a tech- 
nical approach to these problems is assumed but not argued. This 
limits Martin’s audience to those who can appreciate his logical 
virtuosity but do not need to learn the lesson implied in his ap- 
proach. The lesson that needs to be spelled out in simple language 
is that not only can these problems be tackled by technically compe- 
tent logicians but they must be. But it would be churlish to com- 
plain that the book does not do something it does not even aim to do. 
Professor Martin is an eminent logician and not a propagandist for 
logic. His book, all the same, is an elegant and convincing example 
of what logic can do for philosophy. 


D. J. O’Connor 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 
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Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. F. W. H. 
Myers. Edited by Susy Smith, with Foreword by Aldous 
Huxley. New Hyde Park, N.Y.: University Books, Inc., 1961. 
416 p. $10. 


F. W. H. Myers (b. 1843, d. 1901), son of a clergyman, grad- 
uated from Cambridge University in 1864 and in 1865 became 
lecturer in classics and Fellow of Trinity College. In 1872 he took, 
and retained until his death, the post of Inspector of Schools in 
Cambridge, which left him greater leisure for his own studies. 

As recorded in his ‘‘Fragments of Inner Life,’’ his views on 
survival after death remained orthodox until a ‘‘growing sense of 
unreality and insufficiency’’ in them arose ‘‘from increased know]l- 
edge of history and science, from a wider outlook on the world.’’ 
This led him into a painful period of ‘‘agnosticism or virtual mate- 
rialism.’’ But in 1869, during a starlight walk with the philos- 
opher Henry Sidgwick, whose pupil he had been when he entered 
Cambridge in 1860 and to whom he now turned as his only hope in 
his perplexities, he asked Sidgwick whether he thought it possible 
that ‘‘when Tradition, Intuition, and Metaphysic had failed to 
“solve the riddle of the Universe . . . some valid knowledge might 
be drawn as to a World Unseen”’ from scientific study of observable 
phenomena such as ‘‘ghosts, spirits, whatsoever these might be.’’ 
And Sidgwick, who from his own undergraduate days had been 
interested in such phenomena, gave Myers some encouragement in 
that hope. Then in 1882, at the initiative of the Dublin physicist 
William Barrett, Sidgwick, Myers, and a number of interested 
persons founded the Society for Psychical Research, with Sidgwick 
as president. 

From that memorable starlight talk to the end of his life, Myers 
devoted all the time of which he could dispose to the investigation 
of phenomena of the kinds in view and to acquisition of whatever 
medical, psychological, psychiatric, or other knowledge seemed to 
him likely to throw light on their significance and on the uncon- 
scious regions of the human personality. The eventual result was 
the book, Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, 
published posthumously in 1903, which Professor Gardner Murphy, 
in the Introduction he contributed in 1954 to the sixth reprinting 
of the original edition, characterizes as ‘‘the great central classic 
of psychical research,’’ which provided the strong stimulus for the 
considerable advances that have since been made in its field. 

The book, however, was also decidedly a contribution to the 
branch of psychology that has since become associated chiefly with 
the name of Freud. William James, in his 1901 memorial address, 
‘*Myers’ Service to Psychology,’’ declared that Myers ‘‘had en- 
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dowed psychology with a new problem—the exploration of the 
subliminal region’’ of the mind. Unlike psychologists up to that 
time, ‘‘Myers definitely attacks this problem ... What is the’ 
precise constitution of the Subliminal?’’ and he indicates definite 
methods of research for use in attempts to solve it—‘‘ways of 
putting the Subliminal on tap.’’ Moreover, as mentioned by 
Aldous Huxley in his Foreword to the present edition, because 
Myers was not, like Freud, a doctor interested specifically in the 
pathology of the mind, Myers’ inquiry has a wider scope than 
Freud’s. 

In the 1360 pages of the original two-volume edition, Myers 
cited a vast quantity of documented case material in support of his 
conjectures. The fact, however, that many of the cited cases were 
placed in appendixes in each volume instead of in the text—thus 
requiring the reader to shift again and again in each chapter from 
text to appendix and back—makes for laborious reading; and this, 
together with the sheer bulk of the work, has meant that the book, 
although famous and illuminating, has been read by but few 
persons today. 

This is what has led to the preparation and publication of the 
present one-volume edition. In it, Miss Susy Smith has so re- 
arranged the contents that the citations of illustrative cases now 
appear at the appropriate places in the text instead of in ap- 
pendixes. She has also eliminated both the less significant cases 
and such portions of Myers’ text as were not essential to the course 
of his argument. In this way and by exercise of excellent judg- 
ment throughout as to what to delete and what to retain, Miss 
Smith has condensed the original bulky two-volume work into a 
single, convenient to read, and highly interesting book of 416 pages, 
to which she contributes the Preface. 

The book has nine chapters, of which the first is Myers’ Intro- 
duction. The range and interest of his investigations are indicated 
by the titles of the other chapters, which are: Disintegrations of 
Personality; Genius; Sleep; Hypnotism; Sensory Automatism ; 
Phantasms of the Dead; Motor Automatism; and Trance, Posses- 
sion and Eestasy. 

Miss Smith, the Parapsychology Foundation which subsidized 
her long and delicate task, and the publishers of the book are much 
to be commended for their respective shares in making Myers’ great 
contribution to the understanding of the human personality avail- 
able in the present condensed yet perfectly adequate form. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Reason and Life; the Introduction to Philosophy. JuLi4n Marias. 
Translated from the Spanish by Kenneth S. Reid and Edward 
Sarmiento. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. xiii, 
413 p. $5.00. 


This is a book curious in the extreme. On the one hand, it con- 
tains valuable insights into human life, the development of history, 
the problems of being and of selfhood, and on the other, it is poorly 
organized, repetitious, and, at times, pretentious in its tone. It 
is unfortunate that many acute observations and reflections are 
sometimes buried by an excess of words and dulled by too frequent 
recurrence. 

Marias is a student of Ortega y Gasset; but, though he depends 
heavily upon his master, especially in his basic historicism, it would 
be unfair to overlook the original effort which the book exhibits. 
By an ‘‘introduction to philosophy’’ Marias means the leading of 
the person into a philosophical attitude and approach to life. 
Such an introduction can only be gained by the individual for 
himself; it comes not so much by the reading of textbooks as 
through the eliciting of experience. The main aim is to show the 
importance and even the inevitability of philosophy for concrete, 
historical life. This aim is supplemented by a second, belonging, 
apparently, to English edition. Marias is anxious to point out 
that in America philosophy is pursued only to a ‘‘small extent,’’ 
but that this is just as it should be, since genuine philosophy can 
arise only from a genuine need for philosophy. This need, so the 
author appears to believe, is only now arising. Marias betrays a 
lack of acquaintance with our situation in claiming that philosophi- 
eal studies do not really concern us. There has been, to be sure, 
a considerable amount of academic philosophy in this country of a 
not particularly inspiring sort, but surely a nation that has brought 
forth a line from Emerson and Peirce to Royce, James, and Dewey 
cannot be said to have overlooked philosophical studies. White- 
head, it will be recalled, wrote much of his constructive metaphysics 
after he had left Europe behind. 

Philosophy, according to Marias, must always set out from a 
concrete, i.e., historical situation; as arising out of life and as in- 
tended for the guidance of life, philosophy never begins as a 
dialectic of ideas. Its solutions represent responses to challenges 
issued by the development of cultures and nations in a wider 
historical process. Considerable attention is given to describing 
our present cultural and spiritual situation, its upheavals, changes 
in social forms, the breakdown of family life, the alienation of man 
from man and from himself, the peculiar fate of reason in modern 
life. There is a curious mixture of sensitive understanding and of 
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insensitive harking back to older forms. The decline of family 
life, for instance, is well explained as a result of a loss of the 
private, the invasion of public life to an unwarranted degree, a 
lack of mutual understanding between the generations. But along 
with these perceptive judgments, we are told that the family has 
fallen victim to the decline of domestic service! 1 would have 
supposed that a truly philosophical attitude would lead us to ask 
whether a community as intimate as the family can finally be made 
dependent upon the paid sacrifice of domestic servants. 

Marias makes a plea for a new understanding of reason as a 
power actually functioning within human life. The aim of reason 
is seen as the apprehension of the connectedness of' things, not 
merely for the sake of making a report on the world, but rather 
in order to disclose to us what we are to ‘‘hold by”’’ in a life 
fraught with uncertainty and filled with difficult decisions. There 
is a strong existentialist note in the emphasis upon truth as some- 
thing one stakes his life upon and to which one remains loyal in 
deed as well as word. 


The treatment of history vis-a-vis philosophy is noteworthy. 
All thinking is said to start with the individual thinker located 
both spatially and by philosophical persuasion. He confronts a 


body of interpretations past and present, and his aim is to extricate 
himself from uncritical dependence upon them, but in order to do 
so he must make use of them. History thus provides some clues 
for overcoming the partiality of its own perspectives. In making 
us conscious of different interpretations as different responses to 
historical challenges, the historical perspective helps us to dis- 
tinguish reality from its one-sided reflections. Marias’s historicism 
does not mean the equating of history and reality; on the contrary, 
he regards historical understanding as a means or method for lay- 
ing hold of a reality that transcends history. Such a view is help- 
ful in the face of a historicism which never gets beyond noting and 
recording and finds no horizon beyond historical ‘‘forces’’ and 
movements. On the other hand, Marias is sensitive to the abstract- 
ness of so-called ‘‘systematic’’ solutions which remain untouched 
by what the past can teach. 

Although the influence of Heidegger is apparent, right down to 
the not altogether instructive etymologies, Marias does not leave 
his philosophy suspended over a problematic transcendence. He 
sees the ultimate horizon on which the question of God looms. 
In the manner of existential thinking, he sees the problem of God 
as the problem of an ultimate ground and purpose from which the 
self draws its life. Marias does not try to avoid the religious 
problem. 
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In the end one cannot escape the sense that this book contains 
buried treasure which its own form helps to conceal. There is too 
much thrown in; it is too eclectic, and there is less unity of vision 
than one would wish. Perhaps this is due to the autobiographical 
character of the book; it is in the reflective tradition and tries to 
engage the reader in reflection rather than to communicate a fixed 
and static truth. But one cannot avoid feeling that Hegel’s com- 
plaint is relevant; he criticized his contemporaries for hauling ‘‘a 
lot of material’’ onto the stage without showing how it is connected 
by a single principle. 


Joun E. SmitH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Edicts of Asoka. Edited and translated by N. A. Nigam and 
Richard McKeon. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1959. xxvii, 69 p. (Vol. II of Philosophy and World Com- 
munity ; an International Collection of Texts, published by the 
International Institute of Philosophy with the assistance of 
UNESCO.) $1.75. 


The inscriptions carved by the Emperor Asoka in the third 
century on rocks along the marches of his Empire and on pillars 
erected in the home provinces are of great importance as a source 
of Indian history in a tradition notoriously lacking in historical 
records. They are no less significant, however, as statements of 
the moral and social presuppositions underlying state policy in one 
of the greatest empires of the ancient world. It is with this latter 
aspect of the Edicts, as well as with their universal relevance, that 
N. A. Nigam of Mysore University and Richard McKeon of the 
University of Chicago are particularly concerned in the latest of 
many translations. The second in a series of texts of which the 
first was a German translation of Locke’s A Letter Concerning 
Toleration, the Edicts is seen as an outstanding example, in 
McKeon’s words, of the ‘‘interaction of power with other values 
in practical action.”’ 

In order to clarify the meaning of the Edicts, the editors have 
not classified them conventionally according to their archaeological 
description—Rock, Pillar, or Cave—but have so grouped them that 
Asoka’s own account of his purpose leads on through a definition 
of Dharma, the key concept, to examples of its specific application. 
This means that a few of the longer Edicts have been broken up 
and divided under a number of headings. The danger in this 
method is that the reader will not have so much freedom of in- 
terpretation as he would have if the material was presented in its 
original form, but the editors have attempted to meet this objection 
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by a careful tabulation of the location of the Edicts in the present 
work. They also note the few texts that have not been given and 
indicate included texts that give similar material. 

In the introductory matter, which is divided into three parts, 
the editors provide considerable information on the Edicts and on 
Asoka’s ideas. McKeon examines the concepts covered in the in- 
scriptions by the protean word Dharma and argues that the 
customary translations of ‘‘law of piety’’ or ‘‘laws of mortality”’ 
are inadequate for the complexities of Asoka’s usage, which in- 
cludes both but transcends them through a deeper understanding 
of the many dimensions of life of man in society. The Edicts them- 
selves are supplied with descriptive headings and occasional foot- 
notes aimed, as is the whole work, at presenting the material to 
readers who are not likely to have command of the original 
language. The originals of the key words are given, however, 
and there is a brief but lucid defense of the translation used for 
the honorific titles that occur in the inscriptions in place of Asoka’s 
own name. Previous translators tended to use expressions such as 
“Sacred and Gracious Majesty’’ for phrases that literally mean 
‘Beloved of the Gods’’ and ‘‘the one who looks with kindness.’’ 
Feeling that the western usage is misleading and anachronistic, 
Nigam and McKeon have used the expression ‘‘King Priyadarsi’’ 
regularly to replace a variety of epithets. This solution is not al- 
together a happy one, since it gives the appearance of being a 
ruler’s name, but on the whole the translation reads extremely well. 
The book does not have an index or a formal bibliography, but a 
listing is given of the most important editions of the texts and their 
translations. 


AINSLIE T. EMBREE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A continuation of a distinguished philosopher’s systematic work, this 
book explores the question, “What makes a method methodic?” The 
author defines the basic traits of methodic activity, whether such ac- 
tivity is exemplified by a scientist, artist, politician, athlete, or crimi- 
nal. He examines the philosophical writings of Bentham, Coleridge, 
Descartes, Dewey, and Whitehead in order to analyze historically, the 
nature of method. Professor Buchler on method: “Method may pro- 
duce apathy. Query may mourn, but it cannot live with apathy. 
Method can be indifferent, and can serve any cause. Query implies a 
type of moral direction.” THE CONCEPT OF METHOD is a sig- 
nificant addition to a subtle and sophisticated system of metaphysics 
which has been described as one of the most important achievements 
in contemporary philosophy. $4.00 
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